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less affect in the future as it has in the past, the construction of the 
commerce clause. 

The decision of the supreme court in the Wabash Railway Cases, 
in 1886, that the State power of regulation of railway traffic did not 
and could not extend to interstate traffic in any form, even as to 
that part of it within the State, and that such regulation could only 
be effected by congress, was immediately followed a few months 
later by the enactment of the interstate commerce act of 1887. The 
action of congress was really forced by the demonstration of the 
impossibility of State action. 

The book of Mr. Prentice, notwithstanding the limitations incident 
to its polemic character, is an interesting and suggestive contribution 
by a thoughtful man to the discussion of a great question. 

F. N. Judson. 



Documentary History of Reconstruction: Political, Military, Social, 
Religious, Educational and Industrial, 1865 to the Present Time. 
By Walter L. Fleming, Ph.D. (Cleveland: The Arthur H. 
Clark Company. Vol.1. 1906. Pp. xviii, 493 ; Vol. II 1907. 
Pp. xiv, 480.) 

These volumes of documents come at an opportune time, for much 
study has been and is being given to the period of reconstruction, 
and the field has by no means been exhausted. To those who do not 
care to rely altogether upon the interpretation given by the numer- 
ous writers to the events of that exciting period, and yet to whom the 
original sources are not accessible, these two volumes will be a wel- 
come contribution. There is probably no one who has devoted so 
much time and study to an examination of the documents relating 
to that period as has Dr. Fleming, and he is thus well qualified to 
exercise discrimination in the selection of those documents which 
will be of most value to students in general. There were so many 
documents from which to choose that it was no easy task to select 
those which would be of most permanent value, and there will hardly 
be any one who will examine either of the volumes without wishing 
that some particular document or documents had been included 
instead of some which have found a place in them. 

The more important documents like the civil rights bill of 1866, 
the freedmen's bureau acts, the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
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amendments, the several theories and plans of reconstruction 
excerpts from the so-called "black codes" of the Southern States, 
the platforms of many of the conventions, national and State, the 
four reconstruction acts, the tenure of office act, several orders of the 
war department, acts readmitting the States, and many personal 
accounts, letters and speeches are given in the first volume. The 
personal accounts are taken from various sources, from whites 
and blacks, from northerners and southerners, conservatives and 
radicals, but these accounts are mainly, if not entirely, taken 
from those who had personal acquaintance with the conditions then 
existing in the South, though this does not mean that they correctly 
portrayed those conditions. So far as we are aware, this is the first 
attempt, since the History of Reconstruction by Edward McPherson, 
which is now very rare, to bring together the more important docu- 
ments and other source material for the use of those interested in 
this special period. The value of these volumes is further enhanced 
by the bibliographical references to secondary sources and an explana- 
tory introduction with each chapter. 

There are six chapters in the first volume and seven in the second, 
each chapter being subdivided into sections, and this arrangement 
makes the documents more convenient, all of those of a particular 
topic being together. While the table of contents practically refers 
to every document and certainly to every topic, there is also a very 
good index at the end of the second volume. 

As is pointed out by Dr. Fleming in the preface, more space is 
given to the radical side in the first volume, the explanation being 
that most of the official documents and collections of testimony are 
of radical original and have been better preserved than the conserva- 
tive material. Of the non-legal documents there are about twice 
as many which give what might be called the northern as opposed 
to the southern point of view. The documents given in the first 
volume illustrate very strikingly the problems of reconstruction and 
the various proposals and attempts to solve them. The second 
volume supplements the first by giving documents which illustrate 
the actual working out of reconstruction in the South, special reference 
being given to race relations and economic, political, social and 
educational conditions. While the material in the first volume is 
largely radical, that in the second is the reverse. As might be ex- 
pected, there are fewer official and legal documents in the second 
volume, and as Dr. Fleming points out, the psychological element is 
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more important, since the points of controversy were multiplied and 
the feeling more intense. The principal topics illuminated by the 
documents in the second volume are the Union League of America 
and its kindred orders, the "Red Strings" and the "Lincoln Brother- 
hood," Carpetbag and Negro Rule, the Enforcement Acts, the Ku 
Klux Movement, the Educational, Social, and Industrial Conditions 
and Problems. The last chapter gives documents illustrating the 
judicial and legislative undoing of reconstruction as well as some 
later conditions, including the restrictions placed on suffrage in the 
South. 

There are a few criticisms which may be made. One is an error 
on p. 197 (vol. i), where reference to the civil rights act of 1866 is 
inadvertently placed with the resolution creating the reconstruction 
committee of fifteen. The most serious defect of the volumes is the 
fact that a few of the documents are not taken from original, but 
secondary sources. In some cases it may not have been possible 
to get the original source, but in some cases it was possible. For 
example, the report of the committee of the Florida legislature 
(p. 2:>6) adverse to the fourteenth amendment, and the resolution of 
the Arkansas legislature on the same subject, are taken from the 
Annual Cyclopedia, 1866, instead of from the journals of the legis- 
latures of those States. This is also true as to the inaugural address 
of Governor Walker of Florida (p. 257), the message of Governor 
Humphreys of Mississippi (p. 251), the report of a committee of the 
North Carolina legislature on the subject of negro testimony (p. 259), 
and a law of Alabama as to the marriage of negroes (p. 273), two of 
which are taken from the report of the reconstruction committee 
and two from a senate document. It may be that no mistakes were 
made in the reprinting of these documents, but errors can creep in 
so easily that it is always desirable that the original source, or at 
least the first publication be consulted. 

This publication supplies a need, for it brings into comparatively 
small compass, not what the historian may think of the events of 
that period, but the documents which relate those events and 
which give the opinions of those living at the time. Dr. Fleming 
does not attempt to approve or controvert any particular theory, 
but lets the documents speak for themselves, and his labor will be 
appreciated by all those who have occasion to make a somewhat 
careful study of the period to which the documents relate. 

Horace Edgar Flack. 



